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proving our stock to t 


KENNEBEC AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


On Town Steer Teams. 
The Committee on Town Steer Teams respect- 


fully ask leave to make the following report :— 
That they were greatly pleased with the exhibi- 
tion of cattle, not only of those under their im- 
mediate supervision, but generally. The spirit 
that actuates our farmers as manifested in bring- 
Brother Man.” ‘their is high! 






will be the means of im- 
hat degree of perfection, 


We have never known so much muck hauled| that Brighton herself would feel proud of. As 
into the barn yards, in this State, as has} our duties were somewhat arduous, we may not 
been during the past season. The long continu- be able to report in extenso, but trust that the 
ance of dry weather, and the increasing faith in| competitors may have no cause of complaint of 


the value of this material, for increasing the| 
dressing of land is the moving cause of this. | 
But muck must be mixed with some substance | 
of an alkaline nature, such as ashes or lime, to) 
neutralize the acid matter, which some, and in-| 
deed most of it contains. 

If ashes or lime is not easily obtained, then it} 
will be necessary to mingle it with some animal | 
matter, such as the manure of cattle or hogs, | 
which contains alkaline matter with which the 
acid or sour ingredients which muck contains 
can combine, and which also by ite easy decom- 
position, will bring about a change in the more 
solid or vegetable material, and thus render it 
soluble in the moisture of the soil when it is ap- 
plied to it as a dressing. 





unfaithfulness. Rising forty pairs of steers 
were exhibited for examination, well trained, 
well matched, well formed, hard, bright and 
active, lacking only speech to make them intelli- 
gent and communicative, though bound together 
with strong chains and yokes, yet giving ample 
proof that they ignored and looked beyond the 
mystic bands and symbols which characterise at 
the present day, the Order of Know Nothings. 

There were four entries made for premiums, 
one by F. F. Haines, for East Livermore, one by 
Marshall Lane, for Fayette, one by Osgood 
Graves, for Wayne, and one by James Packard, 
for Readfield. 

East Livermore came forward with just the 


requisite number of steers, to entitle her to the 


But after all this, that is after you have min-| highest prize, and your committee have agreed 
gled your material together in such a manner as | to award it, not for numbers only, but for sym- 


to bring about these changes, it should be put| 
into a place where it shall be measurably 
protected from the rain in storms, and the sun 
in fair weather. This is not so much heeded as 
it ought to be. If it be exposed to rains and 
snows, and thereby drenched and saturated with 
water, you thereby dissolve out a large portion! 
of its soluble matter, such as the soda and 
potash which it contains, and also some other 
ingredients, and your compost is of course 
rendered as much weaker, and of course less 
valuable in proportion to the amount of such 
matter washed away. 

If it be exposed to the sun and free currents 
of the winds, the warmth of the sun hastens the 
decomposition. The ammonia and other gases 
rise and fly off. This also weakens and thereby 
diminishes the value of the compost. 

The chemistry of the dung heap is full of 

interest to the farmer, and he cannot under- 
stand it too well. The knowledge and the prac- 
tice of it is cash in his pocket, for without it he 
cannot long operate to advantage, but with it 
heavy crops reward his industrious care, and a 
corresponding profit isthe result. Protection, 
as we said in the beginning, is important to the 
value of his farm yard productions. Some have 
adopted the method of manufacturing their 
dressing in cellars or basement stories of their 
barns. This is a good method. Others build 
sheds into which they throw the manure of their 
cattle while at the barns. We saw one farmer 
the other day constructing a roof over the win- 
dows of his stables, by putting braces in the 
posts of the barn, about six or eight feet from 
the sill. These sloped upwards and supporteda 
plate or beam on their ends, from which rafters 
extended up to the side of the barn, and these 
were boarded and shingled; thusa tight roof 
was extended over the manure heaps, but all 
was open at the sides. This protection however 
was much better than none at all, and the great 
majority of such heaps have none at all. They 
are thrown out of the barn windows and exposed 
to all the changes of wind and weather, and 
thus lose a great part of their valuable fertiliz- 
ing matter. Farmers do not realize this as 
much as they ought, because the loss is not ap- 
parent to the eye. They do not see the gases 
as they take their flight, nor the salts as they 
become dissolved and wash away. Yet it all 
takes place. 

When they see the crows pulling up and 
carrying off their corn,for the rats get in and des- 
troy their grain or potatoes, they at once realize 
their loss, and immediately take measures to 
stop and prevent it. But many of them lose 
more corn, more grain and potatoes, by neglect- 
ing to protect and preserve their barn yard and 
compost heaps, than is annually destroyed by all 
the crows, and rats, and other varmints in the 
State. 


} 





For the Maine Farmer. 
CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE. 

Mr. Epiror:—Although the present season 
has been unusually dry, affecting the most of 
crops and fruits, so far as I have observed, the 
grape has flourished well, producing large crops 
and maturing them earlier than they have often 
done. The Isabella grape, though not so early 
a3 some new varieties, succeeds well in our lati- 
tude, when planted in favorable situations, as 
on the south side of buildings or a board fence, 
producing large crops of fine fruit, richly re- 
warding the cultivator fur bis toil. They are 
great climbers, and when trained upon the walls 
of a building, add much to its beauty, especially 
when laden with large clusters of ripe fruit. 

D. Taner. 

Vassalboro’, 10th mo., 1854. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
TRANSPLANTING SHADE TREES, 

Mr. Epiror :—The present fall I intend to 

transplant some twenty or thirty shade trees, 

principally elm; and not knowing the exact 

depth they should be set, I take the liberty to 

‘enquire, through the columns of the Farmer. 

If you, or some of your readers, will inform me, 

they will greatly oblige. Cc. D. 
Troy, Oct. 7, 1854. 


Nors. Set them at the same depth at which 


metry, size and 
strength and diseipline. 
this year, will you try again? 


shape, combining beauty, 
You have done well 


Wayne presented sixteen pairs, ten of which 


fell but little short of Livermore, just enough to 
make the contest interesting for another year ; 
good conscience and fair dealing compels us to 


grant you the second premium. Don’t be dis- 
couraged; ‘I’ll try’’ has accomplished wonders. 


Say to Livermore, ‘Come on, my boys.” 


To Fayette your committee agreed to award 
the third premium, and now stick to it, provid- 
ed the trustees have authorized them to, but 
fearing that you may be disposed to class us 
with a certain diabolical personage, who pro- 
mised great possessions, when he owned none, 
we shrink from further responsibility. Tantalus 
when in the prison of Tartarus, had suspended 
over his head a bough richly loaded with deli- 
cious fruit, which when he attempts to grasp 
recedes from view. We wish to lay before you 
no such temptation. Are we understood ! 

As for Readfield team, we searched diligently 
and found none. She generally answers all 
reasonable drafts made upon her for cattle, per- 
adventure she has got a little drowsy, and gone 
to take a Rip Van Winkle nap among the 
mountains, to wake up with new life on the 


ides of next October. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
Cuartes Graves, Chairman. 


On Steers and Steer Calves, 
The Committee on Steers and Steer Calves at- 
tended to the duty assigned them and submit 
the following report :— 
There were eight entries for premiums on 
three year old steers, six of which came to the 
drag for trial of strength and show of discipline. 
One pair were presented by Alden Packard of 
Readfield, one by Osgood Groves, Wayne, one 
by Willard Z. Besse, Wayne, one by Fuller & 
Donham, East Livermore, one by F. B. Williams, 
Winthrop, and one by Sullivan Haines, East 
Livermore, all of which were extra steers and 
did credit to themselves and owners, and in the 
opinion of your Committee were entitled to 
more premiums than we had to bestow. We 
award the first premium on three year olds to 
Fuller & Donham, East Livermore, and the 
second premium to Willard L. Besse, Wayne. 
There were five entries for premiums on two 
year old steers: one pair by Reuben Russell, of 
Readfield, one by Samuel H. Richardson, of 
Readfield, one by Harrison Chandler, Winthrop, 
one by Silas Manter, Wayne, and one by Lewis 
Young, East Livermore, these were extra, indeed, 
almost oxen at two years old, those of Messrs. 
Russell & Richardson being about six feet and a 
half in girth. We award the society’s first 
premium to Reuben Russell, of Readfield, and 
the second to Samuel II. Richardson, of Read- 
field. 
There were three pairs of one year old steers 
presented to your committee for premium: one 
by Benjamin F. Lombard, of Readfield, one by 
Silas Manter, Wayne, and one by Daniel True, 
of Wayne. We award the society's first premi- 
um to Daniel True, of Wayne, and the second 
to Silas Manter, Wayne. 
There were three entries on steer calves: one 
by Samuel H. Richardson, of Readfield, one by 
Osgood Graves, of Waine, and one by George 
B. Whiting, of Winthrop. We award the 
society’s first premium to George B. Whiting, of 
Winthrop, and the second to Samuel H. Richard- 
son, of Readfield. Respectfully submitted, 

Samus G. Foce, Chairman. 


On Household Manufactures, 

The Committee on Household Manufactures 
award the society’s premiums as follows : 

Best piece Frocking, Mrs. 8. Kimball, $1,00 ; 
Second do., Hannah S. Stone, 75c. 

Best Fulled Cloth, no entry. 

Best Wool Flannel, Mrs. S. M. Jennings, 
$1,00; Second do., 8. S. Robinson, 75c. 

Best Hearth Rug, Mrs. C. A. Weeks, $1,50; 
Second do., Mrs. Oliver Norris, $1,00. 

Best Wool Carpeting, Mrs. T. B. Read, $2,00; 
Second do., Mrs. W. H. Burgess, $1,50. 

Best two pairs Worsted Hose, Mrs. J. W. 
Adams; Second do., Mrs. W. L. Besse, 50c. 











they grew. Heap up earth about them, if you 
please, during the winter, but smooth it down 
again in the spring. [Ep. 





Domestic Anrmats. A writer in the German- 
town Telegraph says: ‘In selecting animals 
to be kept on the farm, strive to obtain the best. 
A few ay extra is of no consequence here, 
ae the purchase is to be kept as a 


Best six pairs mens’ Woolen Half Hose, Mrs. 
W. L. Besse, 75c.; Second do., Mrs, C. F. Tap- 
ley, 50c. 

Best Wool Shawl, Mrs. N. B. Frost, $1,00; 
Second do., Mrs. ©. B. Swift, 75c. 

Best Bed Spread, Miss 0. H. Whitney, $1,50; 
Second do., Mrs. Jabez Ledbetter, $1,00. 
— Worsted Yarn, Mrs. Benjamin Davis, 





ton, wile « by Ss E 


Best Gloves, V. P. Lane, 50c. 

Best Work Pocket, Miss Mary Sampson, 50c. 
Best Bead Purse, Mrs. T. B. Read, 50c. 

Best Needle Work, Miss Rachel Thompson, 
$1,00. 
Upon best specimen of wrought collars, your 
committee were unable to decide between three 
elegant collars, executed, one by Mrs. W. Han- 


: jucretia Foss, 
Wayne, and they recommended that the socie- 
ty’s premium be paid to each. 

In the departments of Embroidery and Needle 
Work, and many others coming under your 
committee's notice, they were much gratified 
with the unusual number, and excellency of the 
articles exhibited ; evincing that the ladies con- 
nected with our fair are not content with me- 
diocrity of situation, when an advanced position 
is worthy their efforts. Long renowned, in com- 
mon with New England's daughters, for the 
sterner virtues and gentler attractions, which 
‘play through life's more cultured walks, and 
charm the way,” their productions on this oc-| 
casion prove conclusively the truth of the im-| 
portant proposition, that correct taste and artis- 
tic skill are not incompatible wth life's more 
rugged verities. 

Respectfully submitted, 





T. B. Reap. 





On Leather, Boots, Shoes and Harnesses. 
Your Committee upon Leather, Boots, Shoes 
and Harnesses, are ready, and ask leave to re- 
port :— 

There was no Leather presented, which your | 
committee very much regretted, as they would | 
have been glad tu have seen this important de-| 
partment of our manufactures represented. 
There were presented for premium, two Har-| 
nesses of very good style and much neatness, | 
and the workmanship of which reflects much | 
eredit on the manufacturer. 
Your committee would have been glad to have} 
seen more competition upon this branch of man-| 
ufactures. 

They are pleased to say that they decided, | 
with much unanimity, to give the Society’s first 
premium to No. 149, and the second to No. 206, | 
manufactured by J. C. Johnson, of Winthrop. | 





thick Boots, and upon this article there was not 
as much competition as the committee hoped | 
and expected to see. | 
One case was the common thick Boots, of| 
common length, very good workmanship and 
stock. The other case was an article made for| 
the California trade, long legs, double-soled, | 


your committee decided to give the premium, 
No. 158, manufactured by Messrs. C. A. & B.| 
F. Wing, of Winthrop. 
There was one case of French Calf Boots, 
manufactured for the California trade, present- | 
ed—a very good article, and to which your| 
committee award the Society's premium, the| 
number of which is 157, presented by Messrs. 
C. A. & B. F. Wing, of Winthrop. 
We found more of an assortment of Ladies’ 
Boots and Shoes, than of Men's, which goes to 
show that the ladies are to be provided for first, 
even if at the expense of the gentlemen. After 
examining the Ladies’ Kid Shoes, some of which 
were nice, and others fair, we decided to give 
the premium to No. 190, which was a nice arti- 
cle, and of the maker of which we believe the 
ladies can at all times obtain, not only good 
style, but good quality of shoes. C.C. Whit- 
ney, Wayne. 
Next came Ladies’ Walking Shoes, of which 
the variety was small, and of a good style and 
quality, and to which your committee award 
the Society’s premium, the number of which is 
192. J. Lloyd Carver, Leeds. 
There were also presented for premium, three 
pairs Ladies’ French Patent Leather Boots and 
Shoes, and one pair Gent’s Patent Leather 
Dancing Pumps, all of which were of very neat 
style and workmanship, and for which the maker 
is worthy of much credit ; and your committee 
very much regret that they are prohibited from 
giving them the first premium, as they would 
have done, had they not been excluded by not 
coming within the particular kinds upon which 
premiums are offered; and they earnestly re- 
commend a gratuity of two dollars. The num- 
bers of the same are 203, one pair Ladies’ Pa- 
tent Leather Boots ; 202, one pair Ladies’ Gaiter 
Boots; 204, one pair Ladies’ Patent Leather 
Slippers, and 205, one pair Gent’s Patent 
Leather Dancing Pumps, a very neat article. 
J. W. Eaton, Winthrop. 
We also found two pairs Gent’s Fancy Cloth 
Slippers, the number of which was 198,—Capt. 
Jos. Jennings, of N. Wayne. A very good spe- 
cimen of the workmanship of the manufacturer ; 
but upon which we could award no premium, 
as your Society offers none upon such articles. 
Mr. President, the above-named articles com- 
prise all which come before your committee, 
and we can only say that we feel thankful for 
the small interest manifested at this Fair by our 
‘‘eraft,”’ this year, and hope that next we shall 
see an increased interest manifested in this 
branch of manufactures. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

C. A. Wine, Ghairman. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
CARROTS. 

Mr. Epitror :—I have just seen taken from 
the Railroad Cars, in this city, a fine lot of field 
Carrots, brought from Massachusetts, which 
are selling to some of our citizens at $10 per 
ton. From this fact, I presume that it is not 
generally known that Carrots will grow in Maine; 
but I am assured that they will, for a friend at 
my elbow, says that this present year, dry as it 
has been, he has raised at the rate of six hun- 
dred bushels to the acre. 














serving pumpkins during the winter, is to select 
the largest and most perfectly matured, and 
having deposited a stratum of dry straw ona 
close floor, place them thereon—not so near as 
to touch each other, and cover them carefully 
with straw on taking especial care to fill in the 
interstices or spaces between the pumpkins, 
till the receptacle ia filled, or until you have 





Storing roots, such as carrots, beets, ruta bagas, 


nailed bottoms, and of good stock, and to which}, 


laid by as large a quantity as your inclinations 




















STORING W 

Next to growing, 
winter vegetables, clair 
possible that so far as 80 
cerned, the stock may bet 
when wanted for the 
roots, dried and shrivel 
tribe, rotten. This is 


storing. A good. dry edll: 
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parsnips, scorzonera or oyster plant, and turnips. 
If stored after the following manner, they will 
come out as wanted, as plump as when taken 
out of the ground. 

The tender, such as carrots, beets and scor- 
zonera, require taking up as soon as the leaves 
exhibit a yellow appearance, or before any very 
sharp frost, while parsnips may remain longer, 
as no frost injures them ; in fact, except for use 


THE PUMPKIN. 


At a late agricultural festival in New Bedford, 
Charles T. Condon, Esq., delivered a pungent Poem, 
in which he thus happily eulogises the pumpkin:— 

O dear New England! who shall dare dispute 
Thy well-earned title of the Land of Fruit, 

When on thy hills yon glowing globe we see— 
Pumpkin or pompion—doctors disagree? 

Lo, where the verdant vines luxuriant run, 

He turns his fair round belly to the sun! 

Bathed in those beams he, comatose and calm, 
The bursting Falstaff of the blooming farm, 
Awaits his fate—the inevitable hour— 

The hand that plucks him from his native bower, 
Only exclaiming, could we hear his cries: 

“Take me to Bedford, and I’ll take the prize!” 


0 yellow orb! no hand divine is nigh, 
To snatch thee up and set thee in the sky, 
A modern star, uncatalogued and new, 
To fright the saints, and bother science, too; 





during hard weather, many leave them in the 
ground all winter. In taking up, care should 
be taken to get them out with the roots entire, 
or they are much more liable to rot, while some, 
as the beet, are materially injured in the cook- 
ing if mutilated. The tops should be trimmed 
off just above the crown, and the roots allowed 
to become dry before storing. 

Procure some sand, which should be pretty dry, 
and lay a thin layer over the place the roots are 
to occupy. Now lay the roots evenly over this, 
placing a row all around the outside with the 
crowns outwards. Place on sand sufficient to 
fill up all cavities and just cover the roots, and 
80 on, alternate roots and sand till the whole is 
completed. They should not, however, be laid 
up to a greater height than about three feet. 

Cabbage may be preserved in the cellar and in 
the open ground—the former for use during 
winter—the latter, after the frost breaks. Take a 
sheltered part of the garden, and open a trench, 
in which lay the cabbage bottom upwards; take 
out the next trench and lay on these, and go on. 
A few boards or a little straw should be sprinkled 
over them in hard weather. 

Cauliflower and Brocoli, that have not headed 
before hard weather, should be carefully taken 
up, and laid in mold in the vegetable cellar or 
shed. In this way, this luxury may be had a 
good part of the winter. 

Celery, all except the very latest crop, should, 


There were presented for premium two cases just before the ground becomes hard, be lifted 


and placed in sand in the cellar, tops upwards, 
a little slanting. This will be in use the greater 
part of the winter. The latest crop may remain 
in the ground well covered with straw. 
{Country Gentleman. 





TRANSPLANTING TREES IN THE AUTUMN. 
**Do you approve of fall planting *”’ is a ques- 
tion asked us every day. Our answer is, yes, 
under these circumstances : 

Ist. When the ground is of such nature and 
in such condition that water will not lodge 
around the roots of trees during winter. To 
plant trees in holes sunk in stiff, tenacious soils, 
is a certain method of killing them. 

2d. The trees should be perfectly hardy. All 
delicate or half-hardy trees should invariably be 
planted in the spring. If it be necessary to take 
them up in the full, they had better be laid in 
by the roots in a dry soil sheltered from the 
cold, cutting winds, and, if necessary, protected 
with boughs of evergreen, or something of that 
nature. 
3d. We do not approve of planting evergreen 
trees in the fall, unless the very hardiest sorts, 
and that quite early, say in September or first 
of October, in time for the trees to re-root, par- 
tially, before hard frosts; and they should be 
sheltered from the sun and wind by a thick 
screen of evergreen boughs well secured around 
them. 
4th. Plant trees ear/y—as soon as circumstan- 
ces will. permit after the wood is ripe. Don’t 
wait till the leaves fall, but cut them off, being 
careful not to injure the buds. Late planting, 
however, if well done, may be equally success- 
ful. We transplant any time most convenient, 
between the first of October and first of May. 
Last winter, in December, wo planted several 
hundred of specimen trees, from one to six years 
old, and lost not over two or three in the whole. 
Many of the bearing trees, notwithstanding the 
drought, have borne and ripened fine specimens 
of fruit. 
5th. Secure all trees from being blown about 
by the winds, and mulch with half-rotten ma- 
nure or leaves, three or four inches deep. 
Asparagus, rhubarb, gooseberries, and cur- 
rants, should all be planted in the fall, and as 
early as possible. Also, hardy bulbs, such as 
hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, crocus, crown im- 
perials, and lilies. It is also the best season to 
top-dress and renovate neglected trees of all 
sorts,—to make new walks and repair old ones 
—to lay down turf, and perform such operations 
as grading, draining, trenching, incident to the 
formation of new gardens, lawns, &. Our 
springs are short, and hot summer weather very 
often comes too soon. It is therefore well to 
make good use of every hour between this time 
and the freezing of the ground. (Horticulturist. 





Puron your Winter CLOTHING. Many people 
have an idea that they harden themselves by 
not putting on their winter apparel till late in 
the fall. This is a great mistake. It is the first 
cold weather that is most trying to the constitu- 
tion, particularly when it suddenly follows a 
mild temperature. At such times we should 
keep up the usual warmth of the body by ad- 
ditional clothing. A neglect to do this often 
results in a severe cold, which lays the founda- 
tion for some obstinate and incurable malady. 

[Exchange paper. 
, reed 

Worrn Knowre. It is said that a small 
piece of resin dippedin the water which is placed 
in a vessel on the stove, will add a peculiar 
property to the atmosphere of the room, which 
will give relief to persons troubled with a cough. 
The heat of the water is sufficient to throw off 
the aroma of the resin, and gives the same re- 
lief as is afforded by a combustion of the resin. 
It is preferable to the combustion, because the 
evaporation is more durablo. The same resin 
may be used for weeks. 








In feeding with corn, 60 pounds ground goes 





or necessities require. [American Agriculturist. 


as far as 100 pounds in the kernel. 


But bide thy time! when chill Nouember falls, 

A voice shall issue from the state house walls, 
And every parson, from his pulpit high, 

Proclaim alcud, Thanksgiving day is nigh. 

Then, when around the dear domestic board 
Affection’s tide has tremulously poured; 

When the fond mother—years of absence o’er— 
Clasps to her heart her wandering son once more; 
When love, refusing to be longer pent, 

Smiles in the eyes a timorous assent; 

When laughing chilihood, full of fowl and fun, 
Finds to its wonder that it cannot run; 

*Tis then, 0 premium pumpkin! then shall shine 
In splendor new this excellence of thine. 

Pie of my country! still upon thy breast 
Midsummer sunbeams in November rest; 

The magic circle of thy snowy paste 

Delights the eye and titillates the taste; 

While through thy form the steel is ranging bright, 
Our aqueous mouths are puckered with delight, 
And like faint soldiers who from fight would cease, 
We cry for quarter, and demand a piece. 





THE WIFE OF THE MCDEL FARMER. 
We have known some women, who, by their 
extravagance and wastefulness, have kept their 
husbands perpetually under water, in debt up 
to their eyes,—and such wedo not wish to read 
the following story, (copied from the Michigan 
Farmer,) thut they may strain it as an apology 
for their misdeeds. Such women are rare among 
farmers’ wives. But the ‘Model Farmer’ 
herein depicted, has many copies all through 


parsimony,—who in their eagerness to join house 
to house and farm to farm, greatly neglect the 
social, intellectual, and affectionate sympathies 
of their families—and who, it would seem, would 
prefer the last final retrospect of life, to be one 
of pinch and saving, worn-out wife and ruined 
children, with twenty thousand dollars in pock- 
et,—to a retrospect of liberality, usefulness, 
kindliness, and mental and moral cultivation, 
with only ten thousand dellars. Such men, 
with all their resemblances, however near and 
remote in degree, we wish to read the follow- 
ing:— 

I am the wife of a model farmer. My husband 
is called wealthy. Ile owns between three and 
four hundred acres of good land, most of it under 
excellent cultivation. His pastures are well 
stocked with horses, sheep and cattle, and for 
their comfort he has built barns, sheds and out- 


borhood. Butlook at the house! see what a home 
for a family ! 
It was very well sixteen years ago, mere shell 


ience or hardships. 


ambitious, worked hard, economised and turned 
every thing to the best advantage to aid in get- 
ting rich. As time passed, new barnsand sheds 
took the place of the first temporary hovels ; and 
as we continued to prosper, I began to think the 
time was very near when I might reasonably 
hope that something would be done for the com- 
fort of myself and family. Years of hope de- 
ferred have passed away. Our house, which was 
never lathed, plastered, or painted, looks liks an 
old weather-beaten brewery on the outside, while 
within, from the ground floor to the rafters it 
presents the uniform color of an ancient smoke- 
house. Itis inconvenient and unsuited to the 
wants of our family. I have hinted as much 
more than once, but there was always some im- 


a fine horse whose price was not to be considered, 


getting him on their farms. 


in her fourteenth year. 


keeper for her age, and has fine, lady-like tastes. 
these tastes, you may judge. 


four panes of glass. 


else to correspond.” 
Ah! that far off ‘‘by-and-by 


re 


necessary to fit them for the stations they migh 
adorn. 





the land,—not quite indeed to the same degree of | they 


houses. Our farm is the pattern for the neigh- 


as it was, and I was too happy in being its mis-| 
tress to think of contemplating any inconven- 
We were both young then 
—my husband is young now. He hired men 
to work on the farm, but we could not afford to! 
hire help in the house; it would not pay. I was 


provement to be made out of doors, or there was 
an adjoining lot of land to be bought cheap, or 


so that our rival neighbors were prevented from 


We have five children ; my eldest daughter is 
She has been educated 
thus far in a very indifferent district school, but 
is womanly in her manners, isa good house- 


What opportunity she has for the exercise of 
Her room is next 
to the rafters; it has one window containing 
Her toilet table isa dry 
goods box turned upon its side; within it, the 
little ones have their play house; on the top is 
a piece of a broken looking-glass, a pincushion 
and a few other trinkets. Her wardrobe is a trank 
with a broken cover; her room is separated from 
the rest of the loft by a blanket partition, beyond | ,), ey are certainly more healthy to sleep on. 
which her brothers and the hired men sleep. My 
room is below, and about as well furnished as 
hers. Every suggestion I make for improve- 
ment, or the introduction of necessary articles of 
furniture, is met with an adage about putting a| 
new piece to an old garment, and my husband 
says in his quiet, decided way, ‘*You shall have 
anew house by-and-by, Clara ; and then we 
will get carpets and furniture, and everything 


I have grown 
old working and waiting for it. My child is 
growing into womanhood by my side ; others are 
following in her steps—arich man’s daughters 
without the cultivation of mind or manners 


Perhaps had I foreseen how all this was to be, 
I might by some extra exertion have provided 
them and myself with many little comforts of 
which we have been deprived while waiting so 
hopefully, so patiently, for that promised “‘by- 
and-by.’’. And yetI hardly know how a woman 
with her arms full of little ones to be cared for, 
and a house full of hungry hired men waiting 
for their meals, could find time for much extra 


exertion. My children’s clothes and my hus- 
band's too, are made, mented and keptclean by 
myself, and all the housework from cellar to 
garret goes through my hands, with the excep- 
tion of what little the children can do. I have 
no time to devote to raising chickens or onions 
for market ; my hens run wild and so does my 
garden. My butter and cheese go to the grocery 
to pay for coffee, tea and sugar ; the profit of the 
flocks and fields go into my husband's pocket, 
and from there just where he pleases to invest 
them. 

Yes, Mr: Moneylove is a model farmer, and 
ours isa model farm. He takes advantage of 
every new invention torave labor and make 
money ; the stock is well cared for, the fences, 
barns always in good repair, and the house it- 
self looks nice and cosy from the street, nestled 
down behind a row of thrifty shade trees, and 
the front end nearly covered by the great jessa- 
mine vine that has clambered over it. Yet with- 
in what a prospect for my daughters, and what 
a life [ have led! Tam faded and old, and 
wrinkled at thirty-six, while my husband at forty 
looks almost as young and fresh as when we 
were married. Yet he is so industrious, such a 
good provider for the table, and so kind a parent 
it seems almost wrong in me to find fault with 
him for anything. 

He says the girls are but children yet, and that 
by the time they are young ladies he will bave 
a new house and everything in style. 

Yes, by the time their mother will be—no 
matter where—if living she will be too worn and 
weary to think of enjoyment. And they, un- 
educated, sensitive and shrinking from the posi- 
tion in which he would place them, because un- 
prepared todo credit to themselves and him— 
but 1 will not anticipate. 

Mr. Moneylove will read this, I dare say, and 
if it awakens him, or others like him, to a sense 
| of what is due do to their families, I shall have 
accomplished my object in writing. 
Ciara M 
| Model Farm, Dec., 1853. 











KEEPING WiNTER APPLES. 
A great many persons lose their winter apples, 
| not because they will not keep, but because 
do not know how tokeep them. We com- 
mend the following to the attention of all. 
Recollect that too much importance cannot be 
attached to keeping apples in a cool place, but 
where they will not freeze. 
| The keeping ofapples «nother fruits depends 
very much upon the cure with which they are 
| gathered, and the place in which they are de- 
| posited: hence a few hints on the subject will not 
| be valueless to the orchardist and gardener. 
| Late autumn and winter apples belong to that 
| class of fraits which are gathered befure maturi- 
| ty, and ripened in the fruit room or cellar ; and 
they should be picked when they have received 
' from the tree all the valuable elements the sea- 
| son will allow it to give them. English garden- 
| ers have a rule that no fruit should be suffered 
| to remain on the trees after they cease to vege- 
| tate,and this isin general a good one. The 





| apples above spoken of, as well as pears of the 
| same class, may remain ungathered until there is 
danger of injury from frost, as the sun and air, 
and the still remaining vigor of the tree seem 
necessary to their perfection und maturity. 
Apples designed for long preservation should 
| as fur as practicable be picked by hand, carefully 
and separately, and when they are not wet by 
dew or rain. They should be handled so as not 
| to bruise them in the least, as carefully almost 
| as eggs or glass ware. Lay them gently upon 
the floor of acool dry room, a foot deep, to 
sweat and season for two or three weeks; and 
then, on aclear dry day, sort and pack the 
apples in clean dry barrels, filling them so full 
that the apples cannot move after being headed 
in. The very best, which will keep longest, 
may be wrapped up separately in soft paper be- 
fore packing, or they may be placed in layers 
with dry chaff around and between them. 
Most cellars and ground floors are too damp 
for the perfect keeping of apples through the 
winter and spring, and also of too variable a 
temperature—the latter should not vary much 
from forty degrees. If an upper room can be 
so prepared as to retain about the same degree 
of heat, dryness,and darkness, it is avery de- 
sirable locality for the preservation of fruit, not 
only apples, but pears, grapes, &c. To the 
preservation of the two last named, considerable 
attention has,recently been given. 
[Rural New Yorker. 








Hvusx Beps. No one who has not tried them, 
knows the value of husk beds. Straw and mat- 
tresses would be entirely done away with, if hask 
beds were once tried. They are not only more 
pliable than mattresses, but more durable. The 
first cost is trifling to have husks nice and clean; 
they may be split after the manner of splitting 
straw for braiding. The finer they are split the 
softer will be the bed, although they are not 
likely to last as long as when they are put in 
whole. Three barrels full, well stowed in, will 
fill a good sized tick, that is after they have been 
split. ‘The bed will always be light, the husks 
do not become matted down like feathers, and 


Feather beds ought to be done away with, 
especially in warm weather. For spring, sum- 
mer, and fall, husk beds ought to be “all the 
go,”’ and such undoubtedly will be the case, 
when they are brought into use. There is no 
better time to procure husks than when the 
corn is harvested, and the husks will be much 
nicer and cleaner when the corn is cut up at the 
bottom and put in stacks. They do not become 
so dry and weather-beaten. It is calculated 
that a good husk bed will last from twenty-five 
to thirty years. Every farmer's daughter can 
supply herself with beds (against the time of 
need) at a trifling expense, which is quite an in- 
ducement, now-a-days. 


t [Agricultural Exchange. 





Care or Anmats. It is always of great con- 
sequence that children be brought up to set a 
just value upon all useful things, especially upon 
living things. One of the greatest faults of 
servants is their inadequate care of animals com- 
mitted to their charge; this remissness is owing 
to the servant not having been brought up to 
feel an interest in the well-being of animals. 

[Cobbet. 





IMPROVEMENT IN QUILTING FRAMES. 

And why not improve quilting frames! They 
need it. The old ones are about as awkward 
contrivances as ever were conceived, always in 
the way when in use, with their long arms stick- 
ing out all over the room, long after they have 
ceased to be useful. What man ever looked 
upon these necessary implements of household 
economy with any satis‘actiont He looksevery 
time he eomes into the bouse withem anxious 





eye at the work, “hoping the confounded long 
armed quilting-frames will get out of the way 
some time.”’ Now for the special benefit of 
such nervous gentlemen, some good soul out in 
Michigan has invented a quilting machine that 
has no arms to stick out in the way. ‘* Necessity 
is the mother of invention,’’ and this inventor, 
we suppose, lived ina log cabin only 16 feet 
square, which, as it contained two beds and a 
cooking-stove, and no spare room to set up the 
| quilting frames on four chairs, so he contrived 
a machine something like this, as near as we 
ean understand the description: Frame four 
legs together, like the frame of a kitchen table, 
with side pieces 9 feet long, dropped 5 inches 
below the top of the legs, and end pieces 24 
feet long. Now take some scantling 2 or 2} 
inches square and round them with inch tenons 
upon each end, to work in sockets in the top of 
the legs. Upon one end of each of these 
rollers have a little ratchet wheel and catch and 
nail a strip of cloth along on one side of each, 
to which to tack the edges of the quilt. When 
all ready, roll it all but the 24 feet wide strip 
upon one roller and tighten the catch; now 
quilt that and roll upon the other roller and so 
on till finished. 
The side pieces should be made to go in with 
a key, so that the frame can be taken down and 
packed away at any time even with the quilt 
half finished, as it can be rolled up snug. It is 
a simple piece of domestic machinery, but would 
add to the comfort of many a household. 
[New York Tribune. 


Farwers. Adam was a farmer while yet in 
Paradise, and after his fall, commanded to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. Job, the 
honest, upright and patient, was a farmer ; and 
his endurance has passed into a proverb. Soc- 
rates was a farmer and yet wedded to his call- 
ing the glory of his immortal philosophy. St. 
Luke was a farmer, and divides with Prome- 
theus the honor of subjecting the ox for the use 
of man. Cincinnatus was a farmer, and the 
noblest Roman of them all. Burns was a farmer, 
and the muse found him at the plow and filled 
his soul with poetry. Washington wasa farmer, 
and retired from the highest earthly station to 
enjoy the quiet of rural life, and present to the 
world aspectacle of human greatness. To these 
may be added a host of others who sought peace 
and repose in the cultivation of their mother 
earth ; the enthusiastic Lafayette, and the stead- 
fast Pickering, the scholastic Jefferson, and the 
fiery Randolph, all found an Eldorado of conso- 
lation from life’s cares and troubles, in the green 
and verdant lawns that surrounded their home- 
steads. 








Ovr-Door Exercise. It is owing, mainly, to 
their delight in out-door exercise, that the ele- 
vated classes in England reach a patriarchal 
age, notwithstanding their habits of high living, 
of late hours, of wine drinking, and many other 
health destroying agencies; the deaths of their 
generals, their lords, their earls and their dukes, 
are chronicled almost every week, at 70, 80 and 
90 years; itis because they will be on horse- 
back, the most elegant, rational and accomplish- 
ed of all forms of mere exercise, both for sons 
and daughters. But the whole credit of lon- 
gevity to the classes, must not be given to their 
love of field sports, it must be divided with the 
not less characteristic traits of an English noble- 
man—he will take the world easy ; er} — 
we, as a Je, persuade ourselves todo the 
same Shins bablbeally, it would oe ten years to 
the ave of human life, and save many & 
broken sah and broken fortune, and broken 
constitution. [Hall’s Journal of Health. 


Ilow to Burn Coat. Graham's Magazine has 
an article on coal-burning, from which we select 
the following: The great mistake of all is to 
put on too much coal, as if it were wood, the 
greater the quantity the less heat. If too much 
coal is supplied, the combustion is necessarily 
imperfect, because the fire is choked up, the 
draught destroyed, and the elements of the coal, 
slowly escaping from it, pass up the chimney 
unconsumed, or are disseminated in gases 
throughout the room; whereas if the strata of 
coal be but moderate, a red flame will play 
around the stove by which entire combastion 
and healthy beat are secured. One ton of coal, 
therefore, by thorough combustion, will often 
secure more heat and a healthier atmosphere 
than two tons consumed in the ordinary way ; 
and this is a fact which can be easily demon- 
strated.” 


Coan Asues. A writer in the Practical Farmer 
gives his experience in the use of coal ashes. He 
says, I have now & bed of carrots, about two 
hundred feet long, and ten wide, in drills. The 
seed was sown unusually late, and I did not ex- 
pect much of a crop. I had about a cartload of 
coal ashes—the result of the cooking stove— 
which had not been mixed in the manure heap ; 
and not having any other use for them, spread 
on one end of this piece of ground which I sowed 
with carrots. The ashes spread over abouts 
third of the bed, and the carrots, where the 
ashes were spread, are more than twice as large 
as the other portions of the patch ; the stalks are 
much greener, and also double the size of the 
others. The whole piece was manured very 
lightly, as the manure yard was empty at the 
time. 














Prasrer on Wueat in tHe Fatt. In reply to 
our request for information respecting the value 
of plaster for wheat, says the Rural New-Yorker, 
Mr. D. S. Merick, of Nunda, Livingston county, 
N. Y., writes us that last fall he sowed two 
bushels of plaster per acre on part of a field of 
wheat, and on the other part which was con- 
sidered the best land, he put nothing. The 
plaster part of the field gave 18 bushels, while 
that which was not plastered produced only 10 
bushels per acre. Mr. W. finds the fall, in all 
cases, the best time to sow plaster. 
















































































































































































